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WANTED— A WORLD-LANGUAGE 

Ever since the confusion of tongues at Babel, whenever (and if) 
that unhappy event took place, the numerous races of men have 
been badly handicapped in their intercourse with one another 
by their differences of language and their consequent inability to 
communicate freely with one another. 

Never until comparatively recent times, however, has this need 
been so keenly felt as to urge a practical solution of the problem 
upon the nations. In the first stages of inter-tribal human inter- 
course, they had a universal means of communication, the sign 
language, which, indeed, is still in existence and in practical use; 
later, the more powerful and cultured nations, despising all "bar- 
barian" tongues, either forced their own upon the nations who 
served them, or left them to gain knowledge of the ruling tongue 
as best they might. Against this background the latest attempt 
and announced intention of a modern nation to force its language 
upon the world is an interesting case in point. 

But in our day, modem conditions have made acute the need 
of a universal language. All agree in this. The question is, 
what language? This question is ably discussed by Professor 
W. A. Oldfather in a paper published in the January number of the 
Classical Journal, in which he shows that we cannot expect any 
living language to be accepted by the world (we do not mean, of 
course, in any case for home use, but only for international 
communication), because of natural national jealousies. After 
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considering the claims of languages not now in living use, Professor 
Oldfather presents and argues the claims of Latin as this medium. 
To this discussion the Minneapolis Journal makes an interesting 
contribution in favor of Greek as the international language. It 
says editorially in the issue of February 28 : 

Were one to judge from the fuss made from time to time, one would 
suppose there was real need of an international language. In the golden 
age of the English language the great queen addressed the ambassador at her 
court in Latin, and aU diplomatic conversation and correspondence of Europe 
was in Latin. Erasmus, the great scholar and writer, who visited the court 
of Elizabeth's father, Henry VIII, wrote Latin works that produced an effect 
comparable to that produced by the writings of Voltaire two centuries later. 

Much pains has been expended in fabricating artificial languages, such as 
Esperanto, to serve as the medium of communication. But such constructions 
have no chance of practical adoption nor could they answer as well as actual 
language, whether dead like Latin or living like English. 

There is a language, however, which is gradually becoming again a living 
one and which as a world-language would be ideal. The Greek universities 
and Greek men of culture, including Venizelos himself, are engaged in an 
attempt to restore classical purity and perfection to modem Greek. It is 
said that the endeavor is by no means vain and that gradually the ancient 
model is being approached. We may yet have the speech of Pericles, the 
written language of Plato, employed in social intercourse and commercial 
transactions, in contracts, in courts of law, in houses of assembly. 

There is no modern language to compare with the ancient Hellenic tongue. 
There never was a language its equal. As scholars have said, every other 
speech compared to the ancient Greek is stammering. Other tongues have 
their merits and defects, but the Greek has all the merits combined and none of 
the defects. It is the perfection of speech. As a language for affairs it is as 
direct as the English or Latin; as a language for philosophy it is as good as the 
German and for science is better; as the language of polite society it is as 
elegant as the French; and it is more melodious than the best Tuscan Italian. 
This is no eulogy (eulogy, by the way, is a Greek word) of our own, but a 
summation of the dicta of scholars. 

The modem European languages are derivatives and amalgams. In 
fact, they are all degenerations of speech which in the last four centiuies have 
been ennobled and enlarged by genius and under the inspiration of necessity. 
Even the German, which boasts of being sui generis, is so harsh and involved 
that it offends the ear and is a poor servant for affairs. 

The modem tongues are wonders, the more so when one considers their 
vulgar sources. But if they are wonders, the classic Greek is a miracle. It is 
as lucid as light, simple but complex, subtle, flexible, musical, sonorous, sweet; 
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the ideal instrument for disputation, for oratory, for poetry, for politics and 
jurisprudence, for science and metaphysics, for frivolity, for ordinary things. 

The Japanese, it is said, have considered adopting a European tongue, 
preferably English. The Chinese, so poor is their monosyllabic language, so 
essentially primitive, need for participation in modem culture another tongue. 
Were they to consult the ideal inducements, they would take the classic Greek. 
And so would world-diplomacy, world-science, and philosophy. 

The proposal, of course, is impracticable. However, it modem Greece 
develops as she promises and if her language becomes, even more than is now 
the case, the language of trade and the mart throughout the Eastem Mediter- 
ranean, the old Greek wiU no longer be, like the old Latin or the Sanskrit, 
merely an eradite dead tongue. And its superiority is so great that who 
knows how far it will spread ? 



